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ABSTRACT 

Information on aspects of social studies teachers* 
racial attitudes, knowledges, and skill in implementing relevant 
ethnic-racial activities in the classroom are presented. Major 
research studies that have examined teacher attitudes toward black 
and other minority group children are discussed along with 
information on programs that have attempted to improve teachers' 
cognitive- perceptual orientation to minority group children. In 
addition, a description of the program treatment used in this study 
is presented. The major findings of this study show that: 1) teacher 
education students hold many of the same ethnic-racial stereotypes 
hexd by the general white population; and 2) specifically designed 
preservice courses of study dealing with teaching disadvantaged 
children can provide student gains in information about minoritv 
groups and initiate racial attitude changes. The oaper concludes with 
general recommendations and plans for future study. (FDI) 
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Overview of Paper. This paper will present information on aspects of 
social studies teachers' racial attitudes, knowledges, and sHll in 
implementing relevant ethnic-racial activities in the classroom. A brief 
review of the major research studies that have examined teacher attitudes 
toward black and other minority group children will be presented: as well 
as information on programs that have attempted to improve teachers 
cognitive-perceptual orientation to ninority group children. In addition 
a description of the program treatment used in this study will be presented- 
an explanation of evaluation procedures trill be included and the mjor 
findings of the study presented. Finally the implications of the findings 
of this study for the preparation of social studies teachers will be 
put forth as well as soma alternative models depicted for implementation 
in teacher training programs. 

Revi ew of "esearch. : ost of the programs and research have focused 
on attempts to charge pre-service teachers perceptual orientation toward 
teaching in schools composed prii^arily of culturally different children. 
One particular study provided teachor trainees with tutorial experiences 
in inner city schools. Follow up interviews indicated the pre-service 
teachers did become more sensitive to the culturally different child. 1 

A study which dealt with in-service training for teachers of 
disadvantaged children found that long term continuous in-service sessions 
can effect surface changes in how teachers approach their children. 2 
Various studies describe in narrative fashion the structure, implementation, 
Hnd effects of specially designed programs for training teachers of 
culturally different children. 3 

There are also descriptions of in-service and pre-service teacher 
education programs which ai."> to effect teacher behavior on the intellectual, 



Judson A. Harmon, and Robert Ingle, 'A comparison of attitude changes 
by education juniors after tutoring in urban and suburban secondary schools, 
Educational Leadership ;^VIII (November, 1970), 1S1-207. 

2 

** James C. Stone, Teacher For The Disadvantaged (San Francisco, 
California* Jossey Bass, ,nc, 1969), see chapters four, five, and six. 

o 

^Kathryn Iladdox and Joseph Flaherty, "Appalachia ?evelops Unique 
Approach To Teacher Education,' Tha Journal of Teacher Education XXII 
(Sumner, 1971), 186-108. 
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159 H7 Children," Educational Lead ership TO (November, 1971), 



The r^'rLT^:;,— A 51f f e y ence: Teachln * ^e Inner City. (New York: 
me .ree Fress, 1970), see especially chapters two and six. 

asic^oo-r'Tnc'^^ro 3 ? 0 ^' ^^^A^Le arnin, In City Schools (New York: 
.asic hooks, Inc., 1069), see chapters two and eight. 

C4. 7 ,^' ±Cean i llh±te > " Eff ects of Education on Prejudice As Measured By A Game 
Situation, ' Psychological necord_ XIV (1964), 341-348. easure a ,sy a Game 
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Additional studies which cite some surface level improvement in the 
racial attitudes of pre- and- in-service teachers toward minority group 
children are briefly described as follows. A study by Leslie, Lewin, and 
Wanpler found job satisfaction to be the main outcome of pre-and-post 
service training with disadvantaged children by students. 10 Studips by Ryan 
and Antes cite incased sensitivity of teachers to the needs of minority 
group children to be the main result of experienced based training programs 
for teachers of culturally different children. H 

A longitudinal effort to improve the quality of instruction <* urban 
schools has been carried on by the Mid-Continental Regional Educational 
Laboratory since 1962. A part of IcKeVs effort included the Cooperative 
Urban Teacher Education Project which contains pre-service and in-service 
training for teachers of minority group cultures. The project provided 
contact experiences for the pre-service teachers as well as support for 
the in-service teachers thus giving continuity to the entire urban 
teaching experience. 

A rather unique aspect of Project CUTE was the available psychological 
consultant services for helping pre-and-in-service teachers deal with she 
special frustrations they raay confront when dealing with children of a divergent 
cultural context. The project seems successful from test data results as 
well as interview feedback from participants in the project. 12 

The joining of pre-and-in-service training into a contiguous effort 
to improve teacher attitudes and behaviors toward minority group children 
is definitely a move in the direction of involving teachers in continuous 
analysis of their behaviors toward the children they teach. 

The Temple University Intern Teaching Program, for example, does attempt 
to follow through the pre-service traininc vith in-service help for teachers 
in gaining a secure grasp of the problems often confronted in the real world 
of the inner city classroom. 13 Lilcewise an experiential based training 
program for outward bound teachers stressed community involvement activities, 
use of concrete learning materials in the classroom, and home contacts 
to follow through on classroom learning experiences. Participants in this 
training program exclaimed they became more open, sensitive, and empathetic 
to the needs of their students as a result of being involved in the 
experiential training program. 14 



Larry Leslie, Joel Levin, and David Uanpler, ;, The Effect of Pre-Service 
Experience With The Disadvantaged On First Year Teachers in Disadvantaged 
Schools," Education and Urban Society , III (August, 1971), 398-414. 

n Charles W. Ryan, " tudent Teaching In Job Corps Centers, : Journal of 
Teacher Education, XXI (Winter, 1970), 50-543., John Antes, "Studying" 
Human Ecology: Teacher Education Aud The Culturally Diverse," Childhood 
Education , XXXXVIII (January, 1 .972), 182-186. 

Hid-Conttnent llepional Educational Laboratory, Innovation in the 
Inner Cit v (Kansas City, .lissouri: HcRel, 1969), p. 12. 

13 The Int ern Teaching Program For College Graduates (Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania: Temple. University: College of Education, 1968), p. 9." 

14 

Experiental Training of Teachers: Director's Report Outward Bound 
(Washington, D.C.: Department of Health, Education, Welfare, 1969), p. 10. 
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_ Swick conducted :,is do.-i.ocal study on . speviUly designed urb.n te-.cher 
tx-JHiui. program opened undec Che .tuspices of the University of Connecticut. 
The program was based uoon the ide- chat the i.l jccltuuea of pre-se-vice 
teachers could best be diungel by involving thetn in the total school -community 
concext; including :iassroom nativities, :C.er school sessions with children 
ana parents, and attend :n .e a .ommunit;; meetings. Indeed the pre-service 
tea.;hers shoved significant personality and racial inventories. The problem 
of regression to previous .tlicudlnal sacs following program involvement was 
ciced as a major drawback to isolated pre-ser.ire training programs. Swi-k 
recomnenaed chat in-service orograras be initiated (such as Temple University 
developed) to provide ..ontinuous growth expcrien.es for all teachers— espe;lally 
those involved with culturally different ;hlld ren. ^ 

l=oss and Swick further studied this same urban teachin; training program 
from a v .riety of perspectives; testing the pre-service teachers on attitudes 
toward the children, curriculum materials, admin is crat i re arrangement, and 
community Perspectives. Their resea ... findings (conduced over a two year 
period) indicated that (at lease at the surface level) student teachers gained 
improved perspectives rnd in-.ve.sed capabilities in re tion to teachin°°cul- 
tutally different children. 16 

wore recently Swir.k excended his study further by conducting research on 
the etiecc of specially designed courses of study dealing with the culturally 
different :hild on the perceptual orientation of teicher education students. 
In an analysis o J the post ere :tn.ent. interview resul.s he found that increased 
information about minority groups was the major effect of such ..ourses of 
study. No significant attitude changes were found among the student pooulatton 
In these courses. * 

The thrust of -11 the programs reviewed and described have been oriented 
toward improving the racial attitudes and behaviors of teachers toward minority 
group zhildren. Indeed all of the programs claim some success in improving 
ceachers atticudinal sets and behavior patterns toward minority group children; 
yet few of the orogrims present any voncrete evidence o£ nav-.n- a long term 
effect on che racial perceptions of teachers toward minority -roup children. 



5 Kevin Swick, An Invest igation of .,n Experimental 'urban Teacher Preparation 
Program: — Implications For Te a.:her Preparation . Doctoral Dissertation (Ann 
Arbor, Michigan: iiicrotilm Inc. , 19/0), pp. 99-103. 

ISColvln Ross and Kevin Swi Jc, "An Explanatory Study in the Development 
of Positive Changes in Student-Teacher Attitudes Toward Inner-City Teaching," 
Education :nd urban Soclet II (No-ember, 1969), 112-119.; Also see: Ross 
and Swick, "Success In The Inner-Cicy: A Three Factor Analysis of the Impact 
of .m Experimental Inner-Cit; Training Program on Student-Tea .hers," The 
Journal of Ne--ro Education . XLI (Winter, 1972), 12-16. 

l7 Kevin Swick, "Challenging the Perceptual and Behavioral Patterns of 
Pre-Service Te .chers Toward D Is -d van caged Children," Unpublished manuscript 
available from the author :t che Department of Elementary Education, Southern 
Illinois University, Carbondale, Illinois. (Has recently been accepted for 
publication in .The Nep.ro gnu. at ion. 1 Review ). 
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Thus a most recent study by Allen on the racial attitudes of white teacher 
education students at a lar^e southeastern university is not surprising in its 
iindings. In his study -.lien describes che state o? white pre-service ceachers 
actitudia.il composite toward black children. Indeed than composite is similar 
to the white populations ..cticuues towards bL*?.k people in general. ,Ulen 
summarized his four main findings as follows: 

(1) !Jhite pre-service te;: :hers do not believe in the general abstract 
nocion that Blacks are inherently unequal; ye^ diey subscribe to 
much of the degrading mythology extent in the mainstream culture 
abouc Black Americans and believe that the stereocype of the Black 
as somehow inferior and socially backward is accurate. 

(2) White pre- service teache/s willingly accept Blacks in status-superior 
relationships, and appear amicable cow:rd associating with Blanks 

in group situations, but on a more incimate plane involving dancing 
together, dating, anu marriage they are decisively negative. 

(3) 'thite pre-service teachers are favorably disposed toward the long 
ran t ^e goal of integration, or at least are not willing to concinue 
segregation forevev, yet they oppose immediate integration in education 
and support a gradual is cic approach vx achieve this objective. 

(4) Whice pre-service teachers are equivocal with respecc to societal 
efforts no bring abouc conditions which would insure Blacks equal 
access to institutional participation, and are ambivalent about 
whether the private right to discriminate against Blacks supercede 
the publi- responsibility to eliminate barriers, which exclude Slacks 
from non-public fa:ilities «nd accommodations. 

In an analysis o; these find in ;s Allen aptly notes ^hat the pre-service 
teachers in his sample were not dissimilar in their attitudes towards Black 
children chan the general population in white America. 19 Re points out that 
some type of informational and positive eraocional input is necessary if pre- 
service teachers ,are to gain improved attitudes toward Black children. Such 
input must be initiaced through * to^al committment, by ceachev education 
institutions, to an integrated society; a society where race "is not a criterion 
for success. 

The research co this time has generally been of a descriptive nature with 
the exception of .he /-.lien, Pvoss and Swiclc, iicRel, and Temple University studies. 
The descriptive scudies h-ve pointed up the significance of the problem; noting 
surface indications that special programs can effect some improvement in ceacher 



B. J. Allen, Jr., "The Racial Atticudes of T 7hite Pre-Service Teachers," 
Unpublished manuscript available from author ac Florida State Lniversity, 
Tallahassee, Florida, p. 10. 

19 

Allen compared his findings co those of ilildred Schwartz who conducted 
the study on the general white population. See: Mildred Schwartz, Trend In 
White Attitudes Tow ard Negroes (Chi ago: National Opinion Research Center, 
University of Chicago, 196;), p. 32. 
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attitudes toward cultur.-.llv difjierem. children. The more detailed scudies 
indicate the problem is move complex than often thought and that indeed teachers 
in training need more preparation in the utilisation of the behavioccl sciences; 
and that longitudinal ef Cores ;o impro /e che raei.l attitudes of teache-s is 
needed if deeply held belie'; systems -ire to be ch::ugerL 

The^prasent study is ..n extension of che research conducted on imoroving 
teachers perceptions and knowledges \bovc mino:i.:y group children. This 
study focuses on che potential values of courses of study dealing vi c h teaching 
disadvantaged children. Itore specifically this stud" asks the questions: Can 
such courses of study improve che ethuic-raelal attitudes of teacher education 
students? Do such courses of study provide education students wich increased 
information on minority group children? 

^H-i^ DeSf;rlPt:l0n ° f — Course ot Scud - Dealing wi.h Teaching the Disadvantaged 
£hild. The course of study enticled: Teaching The Disadvantaged Child has ~ 
four components. Each component is designed to provide students with a basis 
for increased competence in relating co culturally different and/or socio- 
economlcally disadvantaged children in the classroom and community. These 
four components are: information component, -practicum component, values 
component, and seminar component. Each component is described in some detail 
in the following paragraphs. 

Information Component. The information component of the course is designed 
to provide students with basic data on the backgrounds of minority groups, 
information on how minority groups have formed and evolved within the context 
of our culture, ideas on effective teaching strategies for working with dis- 
advantaged children, and general knowledges about various aspects of culturally 
different children such as language development, socio-economic background, 
sicill developmenc, and home environment. 

The information componenc was implemented by providing students with a 
series of lecture-demonstrations, required readings, films, and visiting lec- 
turers. Specifically the textbook wis: Ethnic Minority Groups: Knowing 
And Understanding The Culturally Different by Staten Webster which was~~^quired 
reading for all scudents. 

A series of films (Children Without, They Can Do It, The Deprived Child, 
Jenny Is A Good Thing, and a Good Beginning) p.orided visual information on 
che social and economic conditions of deprived people, possible school settings 
for helping disadvantaged children learn wore effectively, and information on 
intellectual development in advantaged and disadvantaged children. 

A series of lecture-demonstrations provided students with information on 
the following topics: "Ch.ira-.teriscics of Disadvantaged Children", "Appropriate 
Teacher Behaviors For Working With Disadvantaged Children", "Effective Classroom 
Structures", "Affective Learning Materials for Disadvantaged Children", "Devel- 
oping Teccher-Learning Materials Witn Disadvantaged Children", and "Potential 
Units of InstrucLion Relevant To Culturally Different Children". 

Finally, a series of guest speakers presented information and viewpoints 
on such items and copies as Head S.*r«. Programs, Teaching In The Inner-City, 
The Rural Poor, and Parents of the Deprived. Each speaker focused his attention 
on providing factual data first and chen responding to questions the students 
asked. 



In summary, che iniornvu: Ion zcv»p ncnj of jhis course oi" study (utilUin* 
3uesc specters, lecture-denionsuracion sequences, films, readings, end discussion) 
provided students with d: ta on minority groups, effective teaching strategies 
for working with disadvantaged children, ideas and activities for claisroora use, 
and possible classroom approaches for teaching culturally deprived children. 

p racticum Component. The practicum component of the course was designed 
with ^he intent of bringing teacher educccion students into contact with children 
and adults of a divergent culture. The involvement of students with culturally 
different children would hopefully help chetr. to relate information and values 
to the other aspects of the course. 

Because of time and placement problems the practicum component of the 
course was organized around three options for the students. Each option is 
explained as follows; option one: the student will become involved with a 
disadvantaged child in a tutoring program conducted in cooperation with the 
Carbondale Public School Teachers; option two: the students will become invol- 
ved with a family or community program especially oriented to the needs of the 
socio-economically deprived; and option three: the student will become in- 
vob^d with a foreign student or other persons who are from a different 
culture. Option three was allowed only after the possibilities for functioning 
within the first two options were exhausted. Whichever option the student 
chose he was required to spend at least ten hours over a contiguous period 
of time in the practicum situation. 

The students, while involved in their practicum, were instructed to make 
notes on the following three observational questions: (1) What is the eco- 
logical environment of the child cr adulcs with which you were involved? 
(2) What types of behavior patterns (verbal or non-vevbal) did you observe in 
the children or adults with which you were working? (3) What kinds of inter- 
action did you have with the children or adults with which you worked? 
The students then developed questions, ideas, and thoughts for sharing with 
other students during the seminar sessions. 

In essence the practicum component of the course was arranged in such 

a way that teacher education students would come into contact with the 

ecological framework, behaviot patterns and values of a cultural &roup 
different from their own. 

Values Component. The values component of this course of study emerged 
out of the informational component and practicum component. As a part of the 
course requirements each studer.c was asked to enact a personal value analysis 
and development project. This project was designed to involve the students in 
a personal look at their values in relationship to the values other groups of 
people enact in daily life. 

Each student was to develop a written report on their value analysis 
activity. This report was to give some indication of the insights students 
gained on comparative values of divergent cultures and how one would, as a 
teacher, integrate a more human set of values so as to maximize the teacher- 
child relationship regardless of the cultural group the children belonged to. 

Seminar Component. The seminar component of the course of study pro- 
vided student dialogue on all matters relating to the other components of 
the course. Seminar sessions were held once a week. These sessions usually 
revolved around clarification discussions, exchanges on practicum experiences, 
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In assessing the knowledges or information the. students had about dis- 
advantaged groups before and af ta : their involvement in the program treatment 
the Knowledges About Disa dvantage-' Croups test instrument was used. The KADC 
was developed specifically for this study by Kevin Swick. 

This knowledge assessment inventory instrument was designed to gain some 
perspectives on what the students actually know about various minority groups 
in America, what information they have on the basic characteristics of 
children from minority groups, and what they know about effective teaching 



strategies for relating to culturally different children. 
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In assessing the subjects' ethnic-racial perspectives the Multi-Factor 
Racial Attitude Inventory r, as utilized in pre and post test settings. 

The HRAI is composed of thirteen sub-scales, twelve of which are 
undisguised measures of different aspects of attitudes toward Negroes: 
Integration-Segregation Policy, i-cceptance in Close Personal Relationships, 
Negro Inferiority, Ease in Interracial Contacts, Derogatory Beliefs, Local 
Autonomy, Private Rights, Acceptance in Status-Superior Relationships, 
Gradualism, Interracial Marriage, Approaches to Negro Progress, and Negro 
hilitance. The thirteenth sub-scale, Negro Superiority, is included as a 
potential measure of the tendency to appear falsely equalitarian. 3 ^ The Mgal 
was selected as a most effective inventory instrument in assessing the subjects 
multiple ethnic-racial perspectives. 

In order to gain some individual feedback from the students involved in 
the program treatment, an Interview Assessment Form was developed by the re- 
searcher. This form asked the students to report on three facets of their 
involvement in the course. The interview format asked the students to report 
on the amount of reading they did which was related to minority groups or 
teaching culturally different children. They were also asked to describe the 
practicum experiences with disadvantaged children and to assess the value of 
their practicum experience. Finally each student was asked to evaluate the 
course of study in terms of its value to them as preparation for teaching. 

Thus three evaluation instruments were utilized in assessing the impact of 
the course of study entitled: Teaching the Disadvantaged Child on the teacher 
education students. The Knowle dges About Disadvantaged Groups (KADC) instru- 
ment provided some feedback on knowledges gained by the students during the 
course of studv, while the Multi-P.a ciul Attitude Inventory (MRAI) provided 
feedback on dimensional attitude and perceptual changes; Finally an Interview 
Assessment Form (IAF) was administered to gain subjective assessment of the 
course value from the students. 

Design of the Studv. This study was designed in such a way that a 
multiple analysis of the effect of the course of stud* dealing with teaching the 
disadvantaged child could be conducted. Necessarily much of the data gathered 
is of a descriptive nature; yet measurement of cognitive and affective growth 
on the part of the teacher education students was also included in the design 
and measurement devices were carefully selected and/or developed to gain some 
idea of the t.ype and amount of growth that might possibly take place as a result 
of the experience in this course of study. 

Southern e il?in^ ^f§^ Gr ° UpS < C " b °<^«. ""nois: 

^nniH^ Te r t 1 M ! n T al w 0r t The /^ ltifactor Racial Attitude Inventory, Form C-C, 
(Boulder, Col.: Institute of Behavioral Sciences, Univ. 6f Col., 1970), pp. 1-2. 
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Summary . This section of the report has included a description of the 
methodology, design, and evaluation procedures utilised in conducting the study. 
In addition the setting of the study, population involved in the study, and 
other narrative information have been included in this section of the paper. 



Findings of the Study 

Introduction . This section of the paper reports on the findings of this 
study. The test results of both the KADG and the LiK/.I for treatment and non- 
treatment groups are reported here as well as the information gained from the 
Interview Assessment Form . The data is also examined for significant trends as 
rr ;2t ea to the originally stated objectives of this study. 

The KADG test instrument provided evaluative information on student knowledge 
gains abet minority groups, characteristics of disadvantaged children, and 
teaching strategies for effectively teaching disadvantaged children. The total 
composite group test scores are presented in Table 1. 

Table 1.* 

Group Mean Scores Cn The KrJ)G: 
For Treatment and Non-Treatment Croups 



il0UP N PR3-TREATMEBT SCORES fOST-TIiEATMENT SCORES 



Treatment 35 40 61 

iton-Treatment 38 41 43 



An analysis of the data presented in Table 1 indicates that indeed both the 
treatment and non-treatment groups did have seme knowledges about disadvantaged 

™?£ n m 7 8r ° U S Children ' Ho " aver > ths treatment group did shov; significant 
? rowtn (Zl percent gain in correct responses on the KADG post treatment test) 
in general knowledges gained after being involved in the program treatment. 
Significantly the non-treatnent group did not show such extensive gains (Only 
2 percentage points gain on the KADG post treatment test). 

When the sectional scores of the KADG test results are examined a more 
functional picture evolves on the actual knowledges the teacher education students 
held. Table 2 presents the sectional results on knowledges students held and/ 

ZStTn ^'^i^ 8r ° Up Cultural st y les • Table 3 presents the sectional 
results on the knowledges students held and/or gained on "Characteristics of 

c^f * u 8 S ch " dren ' And Table 4 P™sents the sectional results on knowledges 
students held and/or gained on "effective teaching behaviors for the disadvantaged 



* l *lt n Ef^ enta8eS C ° rrect are re P° rt ed. A total of fifty-seven items 
were on the KADG Test. Sach sub-section of the KADG Test contained nineteen 
items. 
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Table 2,* 



Group i'iar.n Scores On The Xi,DC 
Knowledges ^bout Minority Group Cultures 
For Treatment and Won-Treatment Groups. 




students w's^nr^^l *i 2 indicates that • *&3<>r weakness in the 



Table 3.** 
Group ; ie an Scores On The 1'j'JJG: 
Knowledges About Characteristics of Disadvantaged Children 
1'or Treatment and ilon-Treatment Groups 



GROUP 



N 



PTJ-TRiSAKEMT SCOURS 



POST-TREATMENT SC0R3S 



Treatment 36 
iJon-Treatraent 38 



55 
49 



66 
50 



kn^i'fS! d3t K praSented in 3 indicates the students did have considerable 

ta^nt S e rou^ T'T of disadvantaged children and th t the 

S^^^ *»« disadvantaged 



t.-fnJ^^i 6 " 611 ^ 863 C ° rrect are "Ported. Nineteen test items were con- 
styles . The items V 7era randomized throughout the tost. ^""urai 

mn.J-* 1 '!; 3 ? p " Cdnta 8 es correct are reported. Nineteen test items ,, ere 

D^aianJaSd ChUdT^ V*! ttW TeSt deaUnS " ith "^racter s of 
Ji.advantaged Children". The items were randomized throughout the test. 
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Table 4.* 



Group Mean Scores On The K/JDG: 
Knowledges About Effective Teaching Behaviors 
For Treatment and Won-Treatnent Groups 



GROUP 


N 


FL3-Z3EATMBMT SCORES 


POST-TREATMENT SCOP.ES 


Treatment 
Hon-Treatment 


36 
3£ 


45 
53 


94 
57 



ihe data presented in Table 4 indicates that treatment and non-treatment 
groups did hold considerable knowledges about effective teacher behaviors for 
working with disadvantaged children; and the treatment group (as indicated by 
the yery high post treatment scores) made considerable gains in information 
about developing effective teaching behaviors for working with disadvantaged and 
minority group children. (49 percentage point gain was recorded for the 
treatment group on the post test.) 

. Assessment of KADG Test Results. Several important points emerge from an 
analysis of the KADG test results, 

(1) The overall test results indicate that our teacher education students 
did have some basic knowledges about minority and disadvantaged groups. 

(2) The overall post test mean scores also give strong indications that 
courses of study dealing with teaching the disadvantaged child can have 
the effect of increasing the knowledge level of teacher education 
students about minority groups (in this case a twenty one percent mean 
gain was recorded for the treatment group; while the non-treatment 
group only showed a two percent gain), 

(3) A sectional analysis of the test data showed the teacher education 
students knew very little about the actual life and cultural styles of 
minority groups and made little knowledge gains on this section of 
the test. 

(4) An analysis of the data on that section of the test dealing with 
■ Characteristics of disadvantaged children revealed the teacher 
education students were fairly knowledgeable about such characteristics 

. and that the treatment group did increase their knowledges about 
basic characteristics of disadvantaged children. 

(5) The largest percentage gains for the treatment group were recorded 

on the section of the ICADG test dealing with "Knowledges About Effective 
Teaching Behaviors for Working >Jith Disadvantaged Children". (A 49 
percentage point gain was recorded for the treatment group on the 
post treatment test). 



rr^-r * H<2an P ercenta S e correct are reported. Nineteen items dealing with the 
hKJC £ectlve Teaching Behaviors" section of the test were item analyzed. 



mm 
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Th'e is not surprising as many of the issues, questions, practicum 
<■ yeriences, seminars, and information sessions were oriented to what 
-ehaviors (methods, processes, materials, attitudes, and outcomes) 
were most effective in helping disadvantaged children learn in 
humanistic and functional ways. 

An analysis of the data also indicated that the non-treatment group 
did not show any significant knowledge gains on their post test; thus 
seemingly a specific course on teaching disadvantaged children can 
have (in this case did have) a postive effect in increasing teacher 
education students* knowledges about disadvantaged groups. 



The second dimension of this study concerned itself with the attitudinal 
stances the teacher education students held toward minority group people; and 
whether the course of study dealing with teaching disadvantaged children could 
positively effect improved racial attitudes in the teacher education students. 
,ihe t-mlti-Racial Attit ude Inventory (11KAI) was selected as a device for 
measuring the racial attitude stances of the students because it provides a 
multi-dimensional picture on racial opinions and attitudes. 

The pre and post test LEAI mean percentage scores for the treatment group 
are reported in Taftle 5. 

Table 5. 

Group Mean Percentage Scores: 
On The iiTvAl For Treatment Group. 



MRAI FACTOR ITSii 



PRiZ-TSST 



P0ST-T3ST 



1. 


Belief 


In 


2. 


Belief 


In 


3. 


Belief 


In 


4. 


Belief 


In 


5. 


Belief 


In 


s. 


Belief 


In 


7. 


Belief 


In 


r. 

• 


Belief 


In 


9. 


Belief 


in 


10. 


Belief 


In 


11. 


Belief 


in 


12. 


Belief 


In 



37. 



90. 



,98. 
,22, 
,49. 
.60. 



.100 
.33. 
.94. 
.33. 
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An analysis of the data presented in Table 5 indicates that on the pre- 
test these teacher education students (involved in the treatment program) held 
strong beliefs in favor of integration yet were (as a group) opposed to 
immediate desegregation of schools and other social institutions. The test 
data also indicates these teacher education students were unsure of a 
committment to equal rights for Uegroes with regards to public services, and 
were unsure who should hold control over the desegregation process. Yet the 
test scores indicates the students were in favor of i: negro superiors 11 in formal 
work situations, believed in negro equality, and were open to socializing with 
negroes in public places. Yet the same group of students were opposed to inter- 
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fofNog^cs^ 863 ' SUre ° f f ° r m ° re l3 " S -° prevent discrimination 

r.^«??* P08 i t i te I t d3ta revealed the oal y Ganges in attitudes took place in 
Factor item 11 Factor Item 12, and Factor Item C. Thus some improvement £ 
the racial attitudes of these teacher education students did appear tHake 
L^ ; -^ P ?f Xally , in u^ e areaS ° 2 acce P^nce of interracial aSriage, belief in 
SSL! n ^ lleCt f 1 abilit i*s, and belief in the value of peaceful protest 
Negroes when unjust situations existed in the society. Although the chanoes 
recorded were small they do give indications of attitude change or at least of 
attitude questioning on the part of the students involved in the program treatment. 

The pre and post test MRAI mean percentage scores for the non-treatment 
group are reported in Tabic 6. treatment 

Table 6. 

Group llean Percentage Scores: 
On The iiiiAl For Non-Treatment Group. 



iiSAX FACTOR IT2;I K'.t5-T3ST 



POST-TEST 



1. Belief In Integration 



2. 



,100. 



3elief In Immediate Desegregation 12. ..!!!'* 17 ' * * * 

3. Belief In Federal Control of Desegregation! ! 49! !!!!!!' 54 * ' * 

4. Belief In Private Right To L'.efuse Service . ! 2C.' !!!!!!! 3C ' " ' * 

5. Belief In Negro Equality " 07 " * * * 

5. Belief In Acceptance of Status Superiors .! G ( ;! !!!!!!' 91 ' * ' ' 
7. Belief In Interracial Social Situations . . . 95! \ \ \ \ \ \ \\qq ' ' ' ' 
C. Belief In Intellectual /-bility of Negroes . . 6 Q 70 ' ' ' ' 

l n ; nterracia l Dating and Eating . . . $5. \\\\\\\ 73 \\\ \ 

11 £v < l U J m P roved discrimination Laws ... 14 20 ... . 

11. relief In Interracial ilarriage 20. . 15 

12. Belief In The Value Of Peaceful Protest 4 . .' 5;.' \ \ 
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un analysis of the data in Table 6 indicates that except for one category 
the non-treatment group recorded similar responses on the 1KAI as the treatment 
group. Yet, the category of differential responses between the two groups is 
the most significant category on the test in relationship to the formation of 
racial attitudes. The most intimate and emotionally charged racial issue in our 
society is that of interracial marriage. It was on this issue that the treatment 
group made significant shifts toward improved perspectives of black people: while 
the non-treatment group showed no such shift in attitude on this dimension of 
the inventory. 

. , Assessment of LRAI Test Results . i n assessing the i.RAl test results for 
botn treatment and non-treatment groups, two important findings emerge as 

SSSil" Si relat *™ship to the racial attitudes held by these teacher 
education students. 
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(1, Both the treatment end non-treatment group involved in this study 
showed a strong belief in the value of integration, but preferred 
th. pace of gradualism as opposed to immediate all at once action; . 

vork IJIIJT 0 St ;*° n£ inUc f i0nS ° f acce P tin £ Negroes in formal 
S J 1 ?*" 0118 ' l"s formal social situations, and wore undecisive 

v f " S ° n ??h0 f hould desegregation decisions or whether 

private businessman had the right to refuse service to a Negro. 

The treatment group gave small but significant indications of 
becoming more open to deeply emotional racial issues such as 
interracial marriages and negro demonstrations. The non-treatment 
croup gave no such indications of attitudinal cha.ige on these issues. 

fsmali n popuL r tionW 0 S < alth «« h ^rfl«»ly exploratory and representative of 
terchin^S^LL ™ indication that """es of study dealing with 

in teacher SfV, dran CG " begin t0 effect proved racial attitudes 
continuous tttl ? tUdentS « Undoubtedly, what is needed is a long term 
iZt "chants n 0 " a '.^ PUt ° n ^ achinC minorit >' -roup children to If feet 
courses of slulv ?f Z a act ; tud f > yet, beginnings can be made in such 
a'itude change! ** thl ' StUdy iC ^i-tlon of initial 

teachln' h ditZnS °* e Y aluatin S th * effect of the course of study on 
T^Vls^slnf -« Cn " 5S administ "ing of a post-treatment 

-nu_rv_ew Assessment i-orra. This assessment form asked the subiect ft-Wp 

™c^trieT tment ^ Sr0UP) t0 qU3ntify thS ^ ° £ ^» ^ ^ - 
cheir Dr^tf;^ Hlth minorit y Sroup children or adults; to describe 

rZbe- P of ^n^T 1SnC ? S Wlt 5 disadvanta S^ children; to quantify the 
r l ts L 88 Nicies and books) completed during the course and 
qualitatively assess their experience in this course of study. 

purpos^ in'thf ?nn' ed - fi '°? ^ eSe intcrview foras " Presented for descriptive 
an Indic^on of SI t * a ' leS * The data in the t£blas " iU § ive th * reader 
?n cha value of tt °% prac J icum experiences the students were involved 

the J £ ' hS C ° Urse ° f stud y from the students' perspectives, and 

the types of reading material the students read. 

Table 7. 

Mean i:u>,;ber of Hours Spent in I/racticum 
Contact I'ith Disadvantrged Groups 



Type of Practicum Experience 



Contact Hours 



Community Organizations .... 
Public School Classrooms . . . 

Tuto.:ing Experiences 

jVjnily Involvement 2::periences 
foreign Student iixperiences . . 
iiursing Home Experiences . . . 
Children's Home Situations . 
Total Ilean Humber of Hours In Fr 



cticum Situat 



. 5 
.14 
. 6 



. 8 . 



ons 
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An examination of Table 7 gives an overviat; of the different types of 
practicum experiences the subjects had with culturally different and socio- 

;S! , ^7 J f tS involved theuselves in were the individual tutoring arrangements 
classroom ItTT^ ll °^ "° 8t eaSily The public choot 

with 1?^ * tl } l *!?,? h0 1C2St " 3 P r ~"«« setting for coming into contact 
1Sadvanta S ed children. (This was the case because most of the area 

Solved^ th? 1 : 3 ^ W ff h f idGS and Student teachers 5 «ly those student 
cln°c™ JUni ° r bl ° Ck pro&ram had an opportunity to utilize the 

classroom as a practicum setting. 

e-'D G J!Lff ^7'"! alS ° £Sk6d t0 aSS6SS the V£lua ° f their Practicum 
then tl ™V ^ dl A Sad Y ntaSed Children in te ™ of its relevance to equip 
them to work with disadvantaged children and adults. The subjects did this by 

Zlnl S an . e f 37 °? the '' r P racticura experience. These essays were then 

Squencv SS? 6d ^ a ° 0t ° ften UtiU2ed Value explanations. The 
rraquency checks are presented in Table C. 



The Value of Practicum Experiences Uith Disadvantaged 
Groups i-.s recorded By Treatment Croup Subjects 



Value Statement „ „ 

aean Frequency Recording 



llealistic Perspectives of Froblemc of the Poor . 33 

Awareness of Functional Teaching /•pproacb.ps . 30 

itew Insights Into Culturally Different Croups . . 19 

ilew Recognition of Importance of Self Concept . ic 



four nf lluZ , 1 indlcates the objects most frequently mentioned 

we^e- reauL ^ <in m" 10 " t0 their P racti c™ experiences). These areas 
itltLZl ) , J? problems ^advantaged children confront, new teaching 
uZ nfl il if? ^ t0 disadv£nta 8 ed children, fresh insights into the 

self eLSi • S d J £ferenC Children > and recognition of ^importance of 
selr concept in the learning process. 

on ,-J heS ? qua l itative statements reflect the judgments made by the subjects 
and/or aduUs! e: ' PGrienCes the * had " ith ^vantaged children 

thn n,™i er i 5 f0rma t i0n 8 ain cd from the Interview.; Assessment Form (IAF) was 
the number of readings each student completed during the course of study and 
«n overall evaluation of the value of such courses of study. The mean 
number of readings reported by the subjects is summarized in Table 9 



Table 9. 



an Number of i aterials Read on the disadvantaged 
'3hiid J5y The Treatiaent Group 



Type of Reading .. „ . 

:iean dumber of Materials T.ead 



Articles On The Disadvantaged Child 12 

Books Cn The Disadvantaged Child 6 



^ The subjects also assessed the value of the course of study in terms 
rtuV? P f T rati M f ° r teachin S- These informal evaluations reflected a 
responses of thVlr ^ P res ? nte J to the sub j"ts during the course. The 
ZdZTof m ! Stud , ents P° inted t0 « a * d the value of becoming more 
u Ut thlnSS that chara "eri^e the socio-economically 
!| £l J eXperie " cin S real contact with culturally different 

children and adults, and gaining information on effective teaching 
behaviors for implementing more functional instructional settings with 
disadvantaged children. b 

te <-t hSttF* K Th u S SGCti0n ° f the paper has Planted the pre and post 
vilu fnlLr ? 5k t \ treatmeilt and non-treatment groups) and also the inter- 
view format feedback which was administered to the subjects in a post 
project manner. J r 

n.oo mair \ findin SS of this study, based upon an analysis of the data 

follows in SeCti ° n ° f ^ FflPer ' are outlined and described as 

(1) Subjects in both the treatment and non-treatment groups held some 
general knowledges about disadvantaged and minority groups before 
the treatment program was implemented. The treatment group showed 
significant gains in increasing their knot/ledges about disadvantaged 
groups after involvement in the program treatment; the most 
significant gains being recorded in the category dealing with 

^ffective Teacher behaviors For Teaching Disadvantaged Children". 
The non-treatment group shewed no increases on knowledges about 
disadvantaged groups; thus, the course of study did have an effect 
on increasing "knowledges about disadvantaged groups" in the 
treatment group. 

(2) Subjects in both the treatment and non-treatment groups recorded 
similar attitude stances on the racial attitude inventory with the 
exception of one category: acceptance of interracial marriage. 

The scores on the pre and post test HBU forms indicated that 
both treatment and non-treatment group subjects were in agreement 
hit J? e f ratlon 5 the races is a valuable goal and will benefit 
both blacks and whites but were, at the sane time, in favor of 
a gradualistic approach rather than an all-at-once approach to 
integrating the races. 



II 

In the same respects the subjects ^::p:cossod the oelief that ia 
work situations thsy would not mind tshin:; directions from z 
Ne£,::o supe.:io;; the: in informal si cur t ions uhey *>ould not mini 
introducing c. 0 friend zo a whiti nai^hboc; jut weve less 
confident in astir** with a Negro of jhe opposite sex in a public 
place. 

The subjects expressed wide differences of opinion on who (local 
or federal governments) should control the desegregation process 
and on whether private firms had the ri^ht to refuse Negroes 
service. These divergent responses are representative of the 
general mi;:ed c.nd confus£d "feelings" the subjects (and indeed 
the general white population) have about the issues involved in 
racism and individual freedom. 



The one category where the treatment group showed decisive positive 
improvement in perspective were related to acceptance of interracial 
marriage. Thus some initial movement (although small and on only 
one of twelve dimensions) toward improved racial perspectives was 
recorded for the treatment group. This initial movement toward 
a more tolerant and human racial perspective of the treatment 
group gives some indication of the value of long term projects 
which may aid people in changing their more deeply held racial 
beliefs. 

(3) The informal interview feedback device (which was administered only 
in a post treatment fashion to the treatment group) provided some 
further insights on the value of this course of study. The 
subjects reported spending an average of nine hours of practicum 
experiences with disadvantaged children and/or culturally different 
children and/or culturally different children and adults. The 
subjects also reported reading (on the average) eighteen research 
articles related to teaching disadvantaged children. 

Tn a value oriented essay the subjects reported that they gained a 
more realistic, functional, insightful and applicable teaching approach 
with disadvantaged children as a result of their involvement in the course 
of study. 

In summary, an analysis of the data presented in this section of the 
paper indicates the course of study did have a threefold effect on the 
subjects involved: (1) increased knowledge levels on the KADG gave indi- 
cations of increased information about disadvantaged groups, (2) small 
but significant attitude shifts were recorded on one dimension of the 
iiRAI thus signaling some initial positive changes in the racial attitudes 
of the teacher education students, and (3) self inventory report forms 
give evidence of extensive reading and practicum involvement of the subjects. 
On these same report forms the subjects expressed in a very positive 
perspective that the course of study dealing with teaching the disadvantaged 
child did help them to gain a more realistic and functional view of 
teaching disadvantaged children and the necessary information and skills 
for implementing an effective teaching— -instruction design in the 
classroom. 




> Summary and Conclusions . This section of the paper contains a 
description of the process of the study, an overview of the original 
objectives of this study, a summation of the basic findings of the study 
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l r £ tions f ip «o the original research objectives, and some emergent 
conclusions based upon an analysis of the data presented in Section IV of 
tnis paper # 

the llTlZ ^% Crip 1 tfon ' ^ Process of this study was organized so that 
tltllltl ! ° f ^ teacher 4"itudes toward minority group children was 
tllhtT t 4 T S1 8 nificant research studies already completed on 
teachers' racial attitudes and knowledges was reviewed. 

of t-M^f enSi ° n u f th ? com P leted "search in this field, the objectives 
(LTit I 2? J 116 " ^ le2rly Stated » the pr °8 rara treatment concisely 

in L ! U 5 flC1 \ xt detail ) described, the evaluation tools to be utilized 
^ , ? ? the findings of the study presented in an 

analytical fashion, and conclusions and recommendations for further 
research and implementation presented for consideration. 

to evlwr^ °^ ecr : vPq - The two main objectives of this study were: 
to evaluate the effectiveness of the course of study (Teaching The 

setf TSS Chi , ld; in P ° Sitivel * alterin S the perceptual and 8 cognitive 
chUrfrfn 4 I educatlon indents toward relating to disadvantaged 
result of tM« T ™™\^™^y schools; and (2) to develop, as a 
Kuidelinl ) I r P valuation, some concrete and behaviorally oriented 
r^Wn? ? ror u im P rovin 8 the course of study and other related curricula 
relevant for the training of teachers for culturally different children. 

state'or'J^^ 16 ''^, 3 "V^ 3 Study dealt with describing the present 
alolt Ji a l ? / nd kno " led 8 es °™ teacher education students held 
of ZVnt f dvanta8ed and minority groups and to examine the attitudes 

^^tES^^fi! edUCati ° n ^ Plan t0 * ^ 

init V^ dingS ° f St " dV ' ThS find ^8S of the study do provide some 

study 8 oSs! erS t0 iraportant questions raised in the or iginall7d~e signed 

increasing 111 "^"P^am-treatment did have an effect in significantly 
^rnnnc 8 f? " educat i°n students' knowledges about disadvantaged 
feJatin, IT* " ^ ln th J ° f ' 6f f6Ctive teachin S behaviors for § 

Sec a J^\ v °//S d ^^ d ) and min ° rity 8r ° UP childr -". (KADG Test Results: 

nnc ?° U 5 Se pro8ram treatment also had an effect (although small) in 
12 "I * impr ° vin S the racial attitudes of the teacher educa Son tudents 
toward minority groups. (1^1 Test Results: Section IV of this paper). 

PosiMve.^r^^ ° n Y f StUdy C3n P ar tlally be answered in the 

36 ° f Study had an effect in improving the perceptual 
^ un C08 ;" iTC Stances of the teacher education students toward minority 
SZtJS^r - Certainly further involvement of the subjects in * 
an ^ classroom r t e ^h y ^ T '? "* enhanCe their Pledge, and attitudes 
these inST < 8 ^ t0Ward disadva ntaged children is needed if 
these initial gains are to be maximized in the future. 

infltn^r ° r ^ in ^ ° b j ective was to examine the urban-rural background 
cSrco ra parL ce C s r """r S u tUdentS raClal P e "P"tives. A JLaT 
werrnrSS^nf, 3 ^" 65 ° f Urban and rural revealed there 

were no significant differences in a subjects' responses whether his life 
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background was urban or rural oriented. 

As to the present status of teacher education students' perceptual 
cognitive stances toward disadvantaged children, the pre-test data indicated 
-hey; were only slightly above national norms. (This comparison is based 

?l^f , S ' 7 revie " ed in Section 11 °f this paper). In essence the 
teacher education students studied held good surfac attitudes but in the 
concrete they (as most all people in our society and the world) revealed 
some subtle racial prejudices. However, the subjects in the treatment group 
revealed on post test data improved perceptions and increased knowledges 
about disadvantaged children. 

The final objective of this study was to develop guidelines for 
improving the course of study and other related curriculum offerings relevant 
to the training of teachers for culturally different children. This 
objective is carried out in the final section of this paper: Recommendations 
For Further Study and Implementation. 

Conclusions . In summary, from an analysis of the data presented in 
this paper, the following conclusions are in order: 

(1) Teacher education students (involved in this study) do hold many 
of the same ethnic-racial stereotypes held by the general white 
population. 

(2) Specially designed prcservice courses of study dealing with 
teaching disadvantaged children can provide student gains in 
information about minority groups, increase knowledges about 
elective teacher behaviors for relating to disadvantaged children, 
and initiate racial attitude changes among the students involved. 

„ - Further it can be concluded that the efforts initiated in such 

J mprove 5 eacher education students cognitive-perceptual stances 
toward disadvantaged children must be extended in related pre-service 
training and expanded during the professional life of the individual during 
his in-service years, 

f<n* / eC °T n ji- ti0nS ; ThrSe typ6S ° f "commendations derivative from the 
findings of this study, are put forth in this section of this paper. Specific 
guidelines for improving the racial attitudes of teacher education students 
£ T 'J h 0me f neral "foundations for improving the "social learning 

™H£n«^ * f StUdSntS are ""amended j and finally, direction 

and plans for ruture study of this problem(s) are explained. 

J - eCl f 1C reC0I T endaM SBS* There ^e four basic recommendations for 
the rlllTi KltT? her % a T d to consider in the effort to improve 

the raci.il attitudes and knowledges of teacher education students. These 
recommendations are put forth as follows (and are based upon an analysis of 
the data presented in this paper and previous research on racial attitudes 
or teachers and other professional people). 

(1) That ' infant school centers , day care centers , "early school 
cancers , elementary cchools'", junior schools", and "high schools" give 
more attention to the education of all children toward improved racial 
attitudes. It is absurd to waif until an individual is in teaching 
training to deal with is "cognitive-perceptual stance" toward racial 
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^Ufnn5 y thar?a; ia ? ndGCd "° SOarCh ^ ^ ^""udes — formed early 
-n me and that lacial prejudices become internalized in the early school 
years and are extremely difficult to change lacer in iiJe. 

(2) That the liberal arts or • general studies" asoect of t—hpr 
education students' collie preparation be move oriante Pr e^nt" social 
^ > Z£±tl? eV T' CSp ° Ciall y in to racial and ethnic-Snor Ity 

to ^"eTc Lritt 1 XS abS , Urd t0 GXpCCt trainin § institutions 

° h n " e ^ Cial a "ituaes during the junior and senior collegiate years 

s"u5°n U s P -r r - PreParati ° R f0 ""' SUCh Sff0rtS ' I£ can ba "commended thac 
th^ t,i?l L 6 TS" "° rk '" lated t0 the racial ^ck S round of students 
t£ hStLv f PSCted t0 tSach (C0UrS6S in sociology of minority groups, 

area ofcoL2n). in ° r y G:r ° UPS ' 8 ° Cial Pr ° biG ' BS should focu " in °« * his 

dnM^S! Th£t taac . her ^cation institutions should develop specially 

J " ° f StU ^' d ° aUnS With teachin ^ disadvantaged and minority 

s n ;/ r ; Se . f f C °f act «P«ienc es of students with disadvantaged 

d sadv-nraLr h %T ! meth ° dS f ° r 8tudenCs t0 utilise in teaching 

HOminf, with disadvantaged children. 

r^onal n! h3t public / dlools sh0 "ld develop (in cooperation with local or 
th^t t X,Tn GS 7 n - S ° rvice P"6ra»s to continue the education of 
-ive M.* • . V attitudes and knowledges. Such programs should 

oi/e nigh pra.ora.ty to emending the pre-service education eh! teachers had. 

upon ar a nalvsi' 0 n^H a ^ nr - ~"° SenCral ^"-"ndacions can be made, based 
upon an analysis or the dear presented in this paper. Actually the two 

? soc ~ CO ™ enda ' io - P«t -,th in this sectionof the pape/can be suggested 
a. societal ways of improving racial attitudes of the total population. 

■oc<«£) 'w"fn UniVerS f ti2S ^ C ° Ue;5£S (£nd ° the:: institutions in the 
^IHJIS P . VOlUnter7 bU£ evaiL " ble "-eans of bringing white and black 
do°ni"o--S a " ° Pen \ COnduciv2 > ™ d tolerent environments. Portal 
do miuo.ies is one possibility that could bring about more thorough relatin- 
and responding between the races. what is sadly needed is an envtonmen ° 

un v 'rsiti° G h 3 n ° larly f r hUmanG dial °S ua «™C the races! ™t 
- ?:y:f S hiV0 not P^»ced ouch an environment. Until such portal 

Si ;r.° WntS ; arC «Wopod the efforts of teacher education insti- 
S J b s I"! 6 ^^ivo-perceptual stances o" their students will 
smpiy De stop-gap measures. 

t^-ilf^t «? lleSe / nd . univ3f0itics (*nd other institutions in the society) 
o^dent, Pe0pl ° f'° attcra P ti »S to improve the racial attitudes 

°utn- 8enSral *"? CS P £ci£ll y ^ose who will be working with the 

»utu o o* our society. There is . definitive lack of such rewarding. A 

n e S T POrt ,y,t9 ° iS n ° ed0d if " C "* £ ° "»tin«. our I s co 

su't TJT !- C f 1C P3r08P ° C£ " o;:kable - Salary raises, plaques, and other 

"a t-Vi^ 2 ^ mUS£ r Si " t0 8 ° t0 th ° Se Willin S t0 "°' k t0 "^d this 
O oal, otherwise, the ranks of committed individuals will dwindle. 

Dl - ns f° r FUt "f •"'"I'f 7 , -"' G a r(iSult of this scud y tlie a uthor has developed 

:^ VT? tUdy : '' 1ViS StUdy " iU include a 1°°^ at what is being done fj 

dLadv'n L'd cn td 011 related C ° bGC ° min " m ° rC COra P etent in "elating to 

r i " n CddlCi ° n th ° research ^- hopes to develop some guide- 

young children ^X^ol^^^^^^ 



